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NEW LIGHT ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE 1 

EXPLANATIONS of the great American tenet recall to mind a 
certain rollicking sport of our colonial ancestors. It is the 
case of the quarry that slips again and again from the grasp 
of the eager pursuers and, when finally caught, makes a lot of noise 
that nobody understands. One reason, then, for its popularity may 
be that it is so elusive in meaning and so vociferous in utterance. A 
better reason for its hold upon our sympathetic imagination is that, 
whereas no one knows exactly what it stands for, everyone knows, or 
thinks that he knows, what it is. Neither a principle nor a law, nor 
even, in a strict sense, a policy, it is, instead, a sentiment long cher- 
ished. In our popular consciousness it takes rank with union and 
independence in the triad of national harmony. It forms an essential 
part of our " Americanism," now undergoing so elaborate a process of 
definition. 

To the minds of our people, furthermore, " Latin America " and 
the " Monroe Doctrine " are terms more or less synonymous. The 
southern republics of the New World, apparently, can have no individ- 
ual characteristics nor attain a development of their own, unless dated 
from 1823. Anything written about them must be spurious, if the 
author has not contrived to slip in an allusion at least to the Monrovian 
dicta. The notion, of course, is absurd; but when it is expressed in 
the reverse order, it contains a large amount of truth, for if " Latin 
America" does not necessarily call up the " Monroe Doctrine," the 
" Monroe Doctrine" does evoke " Latin America." 

A scientific treatment of the Doctrine cannot be limited to what the 
people and governments of the United States and Europe alone have 
written, said or done about it. The discussion must include an account 
of the Latin- American relation to it : what the Latin Americans them- 
selves have thought about it, and how they have reacted toward it. 
In both cases, obviously, an accurate knowledge of the history and 
characteristics of the southern countries is presupposed. Most of our 
writers, however, and those of Europe as well, have seen fit largely to 
ignore any such participation of Latin America, and few of them have 
made an effort to obtain correct information about the conditions of 
the nations concerned. They may describe what they think our great 

1 See n. I, p. 583 and n. I, p. 586. 
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pronunciamento was, is, will be, or ought to be, but they pay scant 
heed to the Latin-American viewpoint, and often are oblivious to errors 
about its historical or present setting. 

Considered in the light of the times in which it was enunciated, and 
of the circumstances under which it has been properly applied on 
later occasions, the Monroe Doctrine, of course, contains three pri- 
mary dicta. It prohibits future colonization in America by a non- 
American power, forbids an extension to the republics of the New 
World of the monarchical system by any countries of the Old, and, 
impliedly at least, asserts the determination of the United States to 
uphold the independence of these republics against aggression from 
any non- American quarter. In practice, also, the Monroe Doctrine 
has been justly interpreted to mean the prevention of non-American 
states from acquiring any part of an American republic's territory, even 
with its own consent, or under the guise of adjusting a boundary line. 
Similarly, it has been held to include the prevention of non-American 
states from occupying, more or less permanently, any portion of the 
lands belonging to an American republic, either as an act of war to 
obtain satisfaction of pecuniary claims, or to secure reparation in general 
for injuries committed to the persons or property of their nationals. 

Just how these conceptions of the Monroe Doctrine make it incum- 
bent upon the United States to assume responsibility for possible short- 
comings on the part of other nations in the New World, whether this 
country is in duty bound to force the Latin-American republics to 
comply with their obligations, in case they evince a disposition to evade 
them by taking refuge in a supposed immunity afforded by the Doc- 
trine, is a problem not by any means resolved. The United States, 
to be sure, has expressly disclaimed any intention of allowing the Doc- 
trine to be used as a shield against the consequences of misbehavior. 
It has permitted European nations to employ measures of coercion, so 
long as the latter did not eventuate in an actual occupation of territory. 
Though not subscribing to the Latin-American contention that force 
should never be used by one nation against another for the collection 
of contractual debts, the United States promoted the adoption of the 
agreement reached at the Second Hague Conference, providing for a 
resort to arbitration before compulsion could be applied. It has util- 
ized its position, also, as the most powerful country in America, for 
the purpose of bringing moral and physical suasion to bear. And yet 
the question remains as to how far the United States will go in uphold- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine for the benefit of areas remote from its own 
shores. 
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Although these various forms of interpreting and applying the 
Monroe Doctrine amount actually to a restriction imposed by this 
country upon the right of its fellow nations in the New World to alien- 
ate their territory as they see fit, the underlying principle seems to 
accord with the views that prevail practically throughout Latin America. 
Hence it is looked upon there, less as a diminution of abstract power, 
than as an enlargement of concrete protection. When, however, the 
particular application appears to infringe other sovereign rights, or 
wounds national honor or susceptibilities, it is apt to be far from wel- 
come to the country affected. 

These considerations lead to another respect in which writers on the 
Monroe Doctrine encounter serious difficulty. While composing their 
narratives and expounding their interpretations, they may help to con- 
firm a popular impression that our course of action toward the rest of 
the New World , and toward some parts of the Old , is wholly or largely 
an outgrowth of the famous message. They fail to make a distinction 
between certain phenomena of national development in the western 
hemisphere and a presumed evolution of what Monroe once wrote to 
Congress. Three of the main aspects, certainly, of our relationship to 
the rest of America, and of the relationship of the rest of America to 
its constituent parts, have not been derived from the Monroe Doctrine, 
and none of them has necessarily any organic connection with it. Of 
these, aspects, one is the headship, if not dominance, of the United 
States in the New World. Another is the tendency of all powerful 
and progressive nations to widen the territorial bounds of their political 
and commercial orbit — a tendency to which usage has assigned the 
term " imperialism ". The third aspect is that appreciation of a 
community of problems and interests among the republics of America 
which, for the want of a better name, is called " Pan- Americanism ". 

Even looking at the matter from the angle of the Monroe Doctrine 
proper, there is nothing in its language which would support the notion 
that the great American dogma is a self-denying ordinance, unless, of 
course, an inference is drawn from the general assumption that what 
one forbids others to do he may not do himself. Such an assumption, 
however, is refuted by the history of both the United States and the 
Latin-American republics since 1823. The Monroe Doctrine does 
not prohibit any of the countries of America from acquiring a position 
of headship over the others. It does not forbid any of the American 
nations to do to its fellows, or to European colonists on this side of 
the ocean, precisely the things from which outsiders are excluded. Nor 
does it bar their entering upon a closeness of relationship which might 
betoken a solidarity of concern over against the rest of the world. 
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The possession of vast natural resources developed by European 
capital and immigration, in union with the enterprising spirit of our An- 
glo-American ancestors, has enabled the United States to advance to a 
position of headship in the New World that is unique in international 
affairs. Outwardly, at least, in its exercise of regulation, that head- 
ship bears some resemblance to the erstwhile concert of the powers of 
Europe, even if it lacks the balance the latter once had. It has to do 
with the action of one nation instead of several ; and however monot- 
onous its unison of tone, it assuredly has had the merit of striking no 
discords. On the other hand, none of the Latin- American republics 
has ever advanced of its own momentum to a position of substantial 
equality with the United States, and none seems likely to do so. 

In the exercise of the dominance consequent upon its national de- 
velopment, and not because of the Monroe Doctrine, the United States 
has declared itself unwilling to allow a European country, possessing 
colonies in this part of the globe, to transfer them to another power 
without our express consent. It has acquired a number of naval 
stations. It has asserted its right to sole ownership in the Panama 
Canal, and taken measures to insure to itself a similar right over water- 
ways that may hereafter be constructed between the two oceans. 

In the Caribbean region, and even farther to the southward, the 
United States has intervened in the internal affairs of Latin-American 
nations, to maintain order, to secure fair elections, to rehabilitate 
finances, to enforce rules of sanitation and to investigate reports of ill- 
treatment of Indians. It has imposed its mediation upon belligerent 
countries and placed them under military restraint; has determined 
whether or not a particular president should be recognized , and has 
actually created two of the La tin- American republics, in the one case 
by emancipation from a European state and in the other, by separation 
from a Spanish-American country. It has established, finally, the 
system of periodical meetings of delegates from the twenty-one repub- 
lics, known as the " International Conference of American States," for 
the treatment of problems more or less common to them all, and also 
the international institution at Washington, called the " Pan-American 
Union," for the diffusion of information about them. 

As illustrated by these and similar activities, the United States has 
introduced into the Latin-American countries concerned a new kind of 
political tutelage. Supposedly independent and sovereign nations have 
been placed, not under a protectorate as such, but under a special form 
of guardianship which limits the enjoyment of independence and the 
exercise of sovereignty to the extent that our government thinks need- 
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ful to insure their stability, solvency, cleanliness and general good 
behavior. 

Alluding now to the second of the aspects of inter-American relation- 
ship under discussion, it need only be remembered that the mighty 
growth of the United States and, during the past forty years, the rapid 
progress as well of the Argentine Republic, Brazil and Chile, have led 
each of these nations, in the measure of its strength and opportunity, 
to widen its frontiers. Our own country has gained much of its terri- 
tory at the expense of Spanish-American states. Whether justifiable 
or not, the fact supplies evidence of an imperialism that has awakened 
not a little misgiving among our neighbors. Many of them, doubtless, 
would be pleased to have us fix irrevocably a southern limit to our 
national expansion, territorially if not also in other respects, but their 
desires are not likely to be fulfilled. Equally improbable is it that all 
the Latin-American countries themselves would be disposed to enter 
into a compact forbidding future acquisition of territory at one another's 
expense. Recent presidential asseverations, moreover, about the policy 
of the United States never to take another inch of Latin-American soil, 
really amount to very little, so long as masked protectorates and eco- 
nomic absorptiveness seem to be quite as conducive, in our judgment, 
as actual annexation to the welfare of the politically troubled. 

Of Pan- Americanism , the third aspect of the relationship in question , 
only one feature calls for treatment in the present connection, namely, 
the tendency toward creating in the New World a concert of American 
powers. Instead of acting alone, as hitherto has been the case, the 
United States has seen fit to cooperate with the stronger and more 
progressive countries to the south in the exercise of such a degree of 
supervision and regulation of the affairs of the other nations as circum- 
stances may warrant. While throwing about the Monroe Doctrine 
proper the safeguard of international American support, Pan-American- 
ism leaves the headship of the United States, as the chief member of 
the combination, substantially intact, and has the further advantage of 
tending to abate among the Latin-Americans themselves the fear of our 
imperialism. It avoids wounding, also, the self-pride of the larger and 
more important nations. At the same time it enhances their prestige, 
and reconciles their smaller and weaker neighbors more readily to any 
needful processes of international guidance. 

The rise of such a " Concert of the Western World " is due pri- 
marily to two causes. First in order must be reckoned the extraordi- 
nary growth in strength and prestige, and the enhancement of a sense 
of community of interest, attained by the Argentine Republic, Brazil 
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and Chile. Secondly, a feeling has developed in the United States 
that what lies south of the Amazon stands in a different international 
category, so far as we are directly concerned, from what, strategically 
as well as geographically, is near the United States itself. Whether 
this attitude of mind, on our part, is a consequence of the rise of the 
"A B C," or proceeds from a closer concentration of our attention on 
the periphery of the Caribbean in the furtherance of economic and 
political aims, or is derived from both together, is not yet determined. 

In the light of this discussion of the three aspects of inter-American 
relationship, accordingly, one may venture the belief that most of our 
policy toward the Latin -American republics has been shaped, not by 
interpretations or even distortions of the Monroe Doctrine, so much as 
by considerations and circumstances quite apart from it. This policy 
has been dictated, instead, by a desire to uphold our political prepon- 
derance and promote our commercial aggrandizement in the western 
hemisphere, at the same time strengthening throughout the continents 
and islands a sense of inter- American solidarity, of which the headship 
of the United States shall be the outward and visible sign. 

If all the foregoing premises are sound, writers who describe the 
origin and development of the Monroe Doctrine , define its significance 
past and present, and deal with its possible future, ought to bear three 
things in mind. These are : first, a recognition of the fact that essen- 
tially it is not a doctrine at all but a sentiment; second, that for its 
proper exposition in connection with Latin America, it requires a broadly 
correct and sympathetic knowledge alike of the history and of the actual 
conditions of that area ; and third, that the national position and activi- 
ties of the United States, within and without the New World, are not an 
evidence of the efficacy of the Monrovian dicta. To trace the incep- 
tion and evolution of the Doctrine in detail, to quote what statesmen, 
publicists, professors and others have said or written about it, and to 
set forth one's own views on the subject, are useful services indeed; 
but, in the opinion of the present writer, for the sake of clearness and 
accuracy the three criteria in question ought consistently to be heeded. 

Of all the works on the Monroe Doctrine, that by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart ' is the broadest in scope and content. Less technical 
and specific than the treatise by Kraus, it aims apparently to provide 
a semi-popular account that will attract the general reader as well as 
the average student. Somewhat more than half of the volume is de- 

1 The Monroe Doctrine : An Interpretation. By Albert Bushnell Hart. Boston, 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1916. — xiv, 445 pp. 
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voted to history, the remainder to interpretation and prophecy. At 
the close is a classified bibliography, most of whose items are accom- 
panied by comments. Foot-notes and references do not appear. In 
their stead, quotations from the sources are abundantly supplied. 

In the historical portion of the work the development of the " origi- 
nal Monroe Doctrine " is traced from 1775 to 1826. " Variations " 
of it are then followed up to 1869, at which time the " American Doc- 
trine," that of " paramount interest," definitely took its place and 
receives consideration up to 1 915. Under the head of interpretation, 
the first topic, " Present-Day Doctrines," is made to include the 
" Latin- American," the "German" and the " Pacific and Asiatic." 
The second topic, " Present World Conditions," comprises recent 
changes in international affairs, the " Doctrine of American Protect- 
orates," and the relation of the " American Doctrine " to commerce. 
In the third and last topic the " Doctrine of Permanent Interest " is 
treated, involving a " Search for the Doctrine of the Future " and the 
" peaceful," as well as the " military," maintenance of existing doc- 
trines and of those possibly to come. 

At the opening of his first chapter Professor Hart states his concep- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, and indicates how it should be regarded. 
To quote his own words, the 

variety and uncertainty as to what the Monroe Doctrine really is, arises 
from an attempt to misuse the phrases which were put forward in 1823 for 
immediate consumption, in order to forestall difficulties then serious but 
now mostly passed by. These phrases have been made to cover policies 
and controversies which were not in the minds of the men of 1823 ; they 
could not possibly foresee the immense changes in conditions in Europe, in 
the world at large, and especially in America, which have required new 
statements of policy. Hence nobody nowadays knows just what is meant 
by the phrase "Monroe Doctrine" — it is a changeable expression, used 
frequently to electrify current opinions on the relations of the United States 
with Latin America by dynamic statements made a century ago. 

There is however a perpetual national policy which needs no authority 
from President Monroe or any later public man, to make it necessary or 
valid. It is the daily common-sense recognition of the geographic and 
political fact that the United States of America is by fact and by right more 
interested in American affairs, both on the northern and southern conti- 
nents, than any European power can possibly be. 

What is called the Monroe Doctrine, in all its varieties and ramifications, 
is only an attempt to apply this simple principle to changing needs and 
conditions. Let us call this obvious undeniable principle, which includes 
the formal statements of ten presidents and twenty secretaries of state, the 
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American Doctrine. Of late the conditions in America have grown very 
difficult ; in the last twenty years new and far-reaching enlargements of 
policy have been revealed ; while the European war of 19 14 has disturbed 
the international organization of the world and introduced a new element 
of complication into the relations of the American nations between them- 
selves and with foreign countries. These perplexing changes must also be 
taken into account in the endeavor to state clearly the present meaning 
and extent of the Monroe Doctrine [pages 1-2]. 

With the viewpoint of the author on the matter of the elusiveness of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and on the possible desirability of using in its 
stead a designation more correctly descriptive of our foreign policy, the 
present writer is in thorough agreement. But he dissents from the 
characterization of the Doctrine as a " fact " (page v) , or as a " prin- 
ciple " (page 1). Nor does he believe it possible " to state clearly 
the present meaning and extent of the Monroe Doctrine." Without 
wishing to make the first, or indeed any, of the criteria already men- 
tioned too arbitrary or procrustean in application, he ventures to re- 
assert his opinion that the Doctrine is a " sentiment" and should be 
treated accordingly. 

Though Professor Hart accords to the participation of Latin America 
in the development of the Monroe Doctrine proper, and in that of its 
successors, as discussed below, a considerable amount of recognition, 
he does not evince that famiilarity with the southern countries which 
an adequate presentation of the matter demands. His allusions to 
their history, in fact, contain many errors and misstatements that re- 
quire correction. Nor does he appreciate sufficiently the Latin-Ameri- 
can point of view. The " doctrines " of Calvo and Drago, along with 
a reference to the opinions of one or two other publicists, should be 
supplemented liberally from the history and political literature of the 
southern republics. Otherwise the share of the thought and action of 
Latin America fails to secure due representation. 

In the passage already quoted the author intimates quite clearly that 
our varying attitude on questions relative to the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere and to the world at large, and all the "doctrines" 
which have arisen in that connection , are not outgrowths of the Monroe 
Doctrine. This intimation he strengthens later by remarking that the 
paramount interest of the United States, "for its own sake, against 
Europe's obtaining new footholds in America . . . exists in the nature 
of things, would have existed without any public Doctrine, and would 
continue to exist, even if the United States should by statute declare 
the Monroe Doctrine to be abrogated " (page 366). He thus ac- 
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knowledges that the dominant position of this country, a direct result 
of its own development, is in reality the thing that counts. The fact 
was not patent in 1823 nor for some years thereafter. But when it 
definitely appeared, the Monroe Doctrine as such disappeared, and the 
" American Doctrine," the " Doctrine of Paramount Interest," or the 
" Doctrine of Permanent Interest," to use the author's own term, or 
some form of a national profession of faith on the subject of foreign 
policy, took its place. If this be true, what Professor Hart in reality 
has composed is a treatise on the evolution of the foreign policy of the 
United States, partially as related, but chiefly as unrelated, to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Had the author arranged his material more logically by tracing the 
evolution of particular theories, instead of adhering so closely to the 
sequence of time in general, and had he not employed the term 
" doctrine " so frequently in reference to opinions that were not "doc- 
trines ' ' at all, the impression left on the reader's mind might have been 
dearer. Had he stressed more sharply, also, the difference between 
the real Monroe Doctrine and its alleged successors, he might have 
contributed more efficaciously to the good work of dissipating popular 
notions about their essential identity. At times he adduces a number 
of incidents without making their relevancy altogether evident (e. g. , 
chapter xii). Conjectures, furthermore, about the future policy of our 
own nation and others may suggest indeed a gift of prophecy, but they 
appear somewhat out of order in cases where one man's guess is apt to 
be as good as another's. Nor is the use of jaunty expressions, like 
" wakes people up," " gold brick," " cooled their heels," " thunder- 
ing big stick " and " Monrovoid," entirely in keeping with the serious 
character of the work. Doubtless, also, when Professor Hart brings 
out a revised edition he will eliminate the large number of mistakes 
about Latin America and other matters. Space does not permit record- 
ing them here ; but the reviewer must occupy enough of it to express 
his dissent from the statement (page 401) that "no prophet since 
the time of Elijah has enjoyed predicting evil." Shades of Jeremiah ! 

Whereas Professor Hart deals with the Monroe Doctrine historically , 
exegetically and prophetically, another writer, Mr. Charles H. Sher- 
rill, 1 advocates the promotion of Pan-Americanism by a process of what 
he terms " modernizing " the message of 1823. Nowhere, however, 
does he define " Pan-Americanism," or undertake to show whether the 

1 Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. By Charles H. Sherrill. New York, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1916. — xiv, 203 pp. 
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Monroe Doctrine as a sentiment is being replaced by something more 
in the nature of a practical policy. He accepts the Doctrine as our 
people commonly regard it, and refrains from indulgence in any 
scientific discussion of the matter. He offers, instead, a variety of 
interesting, and sometimes novel, observations and suggestions about 
the wisdom of understanding and appreciating our Latin-American 
neighbors, and about the desirability, also, of effecting a number of 
political and territorial changes in the Western hemisphere which might 
redound to the advantage of the United States, its fellow republics and 
the cause of universal peace. 

Two of the chapters, dealing with the encouragement of our foreign 
trade, though sound and practical enough in content, seem not alto- 
gether germane to the subject. The frequent allusions of the author, 
furthermore, to the Argentine Republic and its capital city, with which 
he is so well acquainted, are apt to create an impression that what he 
says about them is thoroughly characteristic of the Latin-American 
countries as a whole. Were this really true, the Monroe Doctrine 
might require neither modernization nor interpretation. A few errors, 
or dubious assertions, on pages 2, 3, 7, n, 13, 74, 96, 122, 141, 151 
and 193 need attention. 

Starting substantially from the viewpoint, or perhaps conviction, that 
" America for the Americans " is and ought to be the spirit actuating 
the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Sherrill sketches a plan for the establishment 
of what he calls ingeniously a " Pan-American Triangle of Peace," 
the base of which is to rest on " joint mediation to prevent wars in 
this hemisphere," its easterly side, on a " completed Monroe Doctrine 
to prevent friction with Europe," and its westerly side, on " practising 
across the Pacific what the Monroe Doctrine preaches." Incidental 
to the solution of this problem in international geometry, he discusses 
also the relation of the Panama Canal to Pan-Americanism and the 
feasibility of " a strengthening of the Latin- American map." 

Despite the apparent inference that the reader will draw from page 
in, the idea of an American concert for the adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes on this side of the water is hardly original with Mr. 
Sherrill. To go no further back, it finds its prototype readily enough 
in the joint action of the United States and Mexico regarding the Cen- 
tral-American situation in 1907. Few of our people, moreover, would 
be inclined just yet to accept as the " two most outstanding results " 
of the recent "ABC" mediation, " first, that a High Court of Public 
Opinion has been established for the Western Hemisphere, and second, 
that the Monroe Doctrine suddenly became continental and is no 
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longer, even in the opinion of Latin- America, unilateral and constabu- 
lary " (page 121). Many of us, on the other hand, would support 
Mr. Sherrill in his strictures upon the " impropriety of foreign interfer- 
ence in any way with the sovereignty of a nation." 

On its easterly side the construction of the " triangle for peace," 
through a "completed Monroe Doctrine," requires that European 
countries " release to the sovereignty of the peoples themselves all 
colonial territory" owned by them in America (page 137). This, the 
author believes, ought to be done as a " graceful recognition of all we 
are doing and shall do " for them — in the shape of loans and credits. 
If the powers concerned want financial compensation, in addition to 
their sense of gratitude, we can arrange to furnish it. With the excep- 
tion of Canada and Newfoundland, all the European colonies over here 
are in a lamentable condition, and might stand a chance of betterment, 
if freed from their present control. All impediments to our complete 
ownership and management of the Panama Canal, also, should be with- 
drawn by England in return for our " favorable consideration of Eng- 
land's wishes in any other regard." Just in what respects our monetary 
aid to European countries, thus to be shorn of their colonial dominion 
in the New World, has been an eleemosynary or altruistic transaction 
on our part, Mr. Sherrill does not specify, and his hint as to England 
might be called a trifle cryptic. 

If a feeling of thankfulness and the receipt of an inducement in 
money were not sufficient for the purpose, the westerly side of the 
" triangle for peace " now comes into view. As an effective means of 
quieting all foreign apprehensions about our possible designs in the 
Pacific region, the United States might agree also to relinquish any 
special claims or presumptions on the subject of the " open door in 
China," resting our rights instead on the " most favored nation " clauses 
of treaties. Still further, it might renounce possession of the Philippines. 
In return for this generous conduct, the European powers, on their 
part, could well afford to retire politically from the Western Hemis- 
phere altogether. Thus, in Mr. Sherrill's opinion, 

at one step we should eliminate Japanese distrust caused by our holding the 
Philippines, honorably release us from the responsibility for those islands, 
complete the protection from European entanglements initiated by Mon- 
roe's protest against additional European colonization, and, finally, free 
us from European military bases near the Panama Canal, and foreign 
control of the Canal's operation [page 179]. 

Liberation from Europe, however, should not mean independence for 
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the colonial areas south of Canada. On the contrary, the West- Indian 
portion in general must be turned over to the United States, while the 
remainder is distributed equitably among the La tin- American countries. 

Just how the United States can draw an augury from the policy of 
Japan toward China which would indicate that our rights under the 
" most favored nation " clauses of treaties are likely to be respected by 
the island empire, Mr. Sherrill does not explain. Neither does he 
descant upon the spectacle of a four-power scramble for the Philippines 
when the American flag is hauled down. How would the Philippines 
be divided among Denmark, Holland, France and England? " That 
would be for them, not for us, to decide "(page 179). But what ad- 
vantage does the general cause of world-peace derive from a transfer- 
ence of Japanese distrust to some other nation? It might be conserved 
better by transferring the islands themselves to Japan. Then, were 
this act of magnanimity followed by a gift of all other American posses- 
sions in the Pacific to the " Land of the Rising Sun ", the latter's pla- 
cation, doubtless, would be complete ! 

Whatever the practicability of Mr. SherrilPs suggestions for territorial 
and political readjustment, some of them certainly furnish profitable 
themes for discussion. In company with what is offered by Professor 
Hart's elaborate work, they help to shed new light on the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

William R. Shepherd. 

Columbia University. 



